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v8 There are four papers that I would like to name here which are 
important in any discussion addressing the topic of Carnival as an 


ts ¥ 
Pg Export Industry. They are as follows: 
d 


i Trinidad and Tobago's Carnival as an Export Industry 
and a National Carnival Commission Policy towards 
Trinidad and Tobago-Type Overseas Carnival by Val 
Rogers - NCC 1990. 


~ * 


Be The Cultural Product: First Thoughts, Ministry of the 
Economy, Pat Bishop, 1989. 

3 Cultural Product Development, by Pat Bishop. 

4. Social, Cultural and Economic Significance and 
Potential of Carnival (1987) by Clyde Bacchus and 
Associates. 


In my view these papers give excellent insights into a number 
issues surrounding Carnival as a cultural activity and the 
possibilities for developing a Carnival cultural export industry. 
Theg€ authors' recommendations and suggested approaches to 
developing cultural products, of which Carnival is only one of the 
many possibilities, require serious study and review. Pat Bishop's 
analysis (1989) places particular emphasis on the production of 
physical culture products, using a very broad definition of 
cultural product. Her study addresses the technology of production 
of culture goods and services; and the importance of R & D in 
developing a cultural industrial sector. 


On the other hand, the Clyde Bacchus Report of 1982 addressed 
marketing and distribution issues. This Study like the Pat Bishop 
study of 1989 proposed the establishment of a permanent 
infrastructure to advance and improve on the delivery of Carnival, 
a significant part of the life ways of the people of Trinidad and 
Tobago as represented by " mas", calypso, and pan. The concept of 
the Carnival Village which was proposed and treated as an 
experiment in 1983 was further explored and recommended as a 
permanent structure. It was suggested that this facility act as a 
media center and information base for Carnival activities in the 
country, providing outlets for the calypsonians, band leaders, and 
steelbandmen's sale of records and costumes. 


- 


In the experiment of 1983, the Tourist Board had a desk which 
provided service bookings for tourists in terms of flight 
confirmation and cancellations etc. It also acted as a stage for 
artists whom the Trinidad and Tobago Tourist Board invited to 
perform before the commencement of the pre-Carnival Savannah 
shows. 


The Bacchus Report made some important observations and 
Suggestions for improvement of the function of the Carnival 
Village. It noted that many art forms which were rooted in the 
Carnival culture traditions did not have adequate exposure and 
market opportunity. It proposed that the Carnival Village become a 
clearinghouse for the sale of Carnival memorabilia and provide 
opportunity within its confines for other Carnival related art 
forms. 


The Bacchus Report deals with Carnival Cultural goods in part 
as performance and in part as physical products, largely Carnival 
Memorabilia. The Pat Bishop study admits of all possibilities, 
those classified in the Bacchus study (Music, Theme Presentation 
of Bands, King and Queen of Carnival, Oral Traditions, 
Psychomotor Activities) and new cultural products produced by the 
innovations of research and development and the proposed Cultural 
Product Design Center. 


Clearly, the Clyde Bacchus Report gives us no theoric 
framework for analysis of problems of growth nor “yw investigative feos, |), 
4f cultural entrepreneurship. More specifically it does not “ue 
provide the managers of Carnival and its cultural indust ies with ad 
tools of analysis to Cie 2a ie whether the "/Cescbey Hor Meer 
ewan give it significant competitive advantage ez 
over other “’G6u ries or for adapting_ traditional nagement 
techniques to the strategic needs of tie(Sée my To“the extent 
that it does so it is secondary to its larger concerns with the 
development of, mech rea god infrastructures that will overcome 
the barriers beatstrt ution of the beeen rT oe within 
the territories’ of Trinidad and Tobago. In this respect the report 
is of major importance. In particular the report differentiates 
the types of Carnival products in a way that no other study does 
at this time. Its weakness in this respect is that it does not 
discuss issues of product design and development. It is left for 
Pat Bishop seven years later to address this as an important 
entrepreneurial strategy. Her proposal for the establishment of a 
"Cultural Product Design and Development Centre" is critical to 
any longterm strategy for the export of Carnival cultural products 
and specialty goods. But equally important, if not more so, are 
the institutional restructuring proposed by the Bacchus Report. Of 
particular merit is the establishment of the Carnival Village and 
the Festival City( Bacchus Report, pp 59-84). 
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In large measure the Carnival Village is intended to provide 
ways to overcome distribution barriers resulting from space, time 
and information separation in the markets. In short the study 
addresses in an, ,elabopatey way CMR Samet ARt Lon aspects of 
marketing carnival,as performance and,carnival memorabilia within 
the domestic market. It is concerned with equity in the 
distribution of Carnival "goods" and the expansion of the 
geographic boundaries of the market. Almost no attention is given 
to the export of the product except by oblique references to some 
strategies for the promotion and sales of carnival memorabilia and 
events to tourists; and the fact that enclaves of Nationals living 
abroad have recreated Trinidad and Tobago style Carnivals thus 
producing export possibilities for services, costumes, pans and 
other Carnival related products from Trinidad. 


The questions that still remains are, what is this product 
that we are to market or export? What is the nature of the 
technology that produces it ? 
Neither the Rogers Report for NCC in 1990 nor the Bacchus Report 
addresses this effectively. These reports offer no definition or 
conceptual approaches. It is Pat Bishop in her paper "The 
Cultural Product"(1989) that for the first time brings to the 
attention of the managers of Carnival and cultural products a 
conceptual approach to thinking on these matters. She describes 
the cultural product as an integral part of the life ways and the 
environment of the people. She-presents seven characteristics—of 
the—euttural product—which—are—theresult of the actions—directed 
bythe private—cuiture—ofthe people and their responses to the 
necessities of their environment over time. (see Pat Bishop 
Report, pp3-5). She advances the argument that since ¢& cultural 
product$ are of the people and has "a quality of uniqueness which 
sets it apart from the mainstream of the merchandise of the wider 
world" then cultural product development is "an option for the 
type of national growth which makes the people the principal 
determinants of the means by which they secure their salvation". 

Alatal concept hartaudeultere «Th Mus Society 

What is posited here is ,ebat the product possibilities would 

only admit as feasible combinations those goods and services that 


ain—part—address symbolic and edonic consumption behavior. 
Moreover, research and development is essential if these 
combinations are to be available and affordable. Therefore, Pat 


Bishop recommends the establishment of (1) a Cultural Product 
Design and Development Center, and (2) a Cultural Research and 
Publication Unit.She sees these structures as necessary and 
working "in tandem to bring to light a range of productive 
possibilities which may have relevance not only to the earning of 
money but also to the development of self-worth, self confidence 
and the will to try." These infra structures are for her clearly 
essential to the development of export markets which she says 


(1) play for high quality 


Can this product be exported] 4? 
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(ii) are interested in variety and the novel rather than 
quantity, and 


(iii) are interested in products which they: cannot produce boas 
themselves. A gp Cowbebe 
At This Port Pat heepnS +o tensicley Qudfiv+ lnth, av) as product a to Aw. 

diqneo Later, (UWI Feb 18 1994) Bishop was to argue that Carnival as a 

part of the lifestyle and aesthetic he of the people of 

Trinidad and Tobago cannot be exported;, but spects. Carniva 

have been and | be exported at SEEKS cM CLESE® REO S BREALSN 

largely on a classical economic’ ‘theory of trade which considers 

that trade is beneficial, desirable, and should be encouraged when 

a country has a comparative advantage in the production of the 

goods or services that it jwishes, to Export or trade. She (and 

Molly Ahye) believes that “we HA¥2 ha Significant competitive 

advantage in Carnival. They point to the existence of many 

carnivals around the world that evoke the same emotions and are 

desired for their symbolic value by the peoples of the countries 


where they take place. Puts) we Bmecde Liat le Are athuctet 
ry Geren dia. Oe ae he very (Utertetiug qe (he Caghb, difterenfr« La 


Sus, Pat is more concerned with the existence of Trinidad style Wet Wehaa, 
Carnivals around the world that now compete effectively with “fettnee 
Trinidad. There is a sense here that we have exported our birth Sfe,, 


right by exporting our _ people. Moreover, she argues’ the 
authenticity of Carnival in Trinidad and Tobago is validated by 
its innovation and its novelty. It is characterized by short 
cycles of birth, growth and death. She says that the country has 
not proven itself capable of the kind of hustle or sustained 
managerial practices(the cycle of planning, implementation, 
strategy and quality control) necessary to capitalise on this 
advantage in world markets. These arguments are very persuasive 
but should be allowed to induce a critical response.For example, 
the fashion industry is characterized by products which ha¥ very 
short life cycles, but it is precisely thié> novelty that Paris, 
Italy, etc capitalises on to generate/an international trade in 
such goods. In the case of Carnival, the ritual ceremony aspects 
or the opportunity for "play" may not be as readily transportable. 
But if the mountain cannot go to Mohammed then we should induce 
Mohammed to come to the mountain. Thus the concept of ~yipidad as 
a Mecca of Carnival should be pursued vigorously ** ere is “also a 
sense in which Trinidad Carnival Cultural Caravans (Cultural 
Travelling Circus of the Bacchus Report) can be produced for sale 
abroad to other Carnivals, Festivals, World Cup Festivals, Olympic 
Opening or Closing Ceremonies and half time Football Shows in the 
USA. 


It is true that in the domestic market the demand for ritual wl 
performance and the need to "play" may be so strong and pervasive yr 
that the demand for performance rights may be very inelastic. In pa Uo 
Trinidad and Tobago some people work to play "mas". However, Y 
sian nea demand for Trinidad and Tobago type Carnivals faces vrei 
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considerable competition from other types of Carnivals and the 
replication of Trinidad and Tobago Carnivals by nationals living 
in the USA, England, Canada, Europe or regional Carnivals in other 
Caribbean territories. But this international market demand is not 
completely elastic. It is as Pat pointed out always in search of 
the novel. It is therefore still possible to differentiate our 
product to gain significant market position. A great deal will 
depend on how we develop the concept of Trinidad as a Mecca of 
Carnival. We have the great advantage of being better known and as 
having "the greatest show on earth". This must be exploited to the 
advantage of the country. Coulda ¢ 


Need for Clarity. 


Many of the arguments about whether Carnival and carnival cultural 

products can be exported lack clarity. There is frequently much 
confusion about what is being exported and therefore how it should 
be packaged or promoted. In Many papers and discussions the view 
is taken that to export Carnival one must create Trinidad and 
Tobago type Carnivals abroad. This has certain short term 
advantages in terms of the demand that it creates for the export 
of services and expertise as inputs to these Carnivals. The Val 
Rogers paper has the distinct merit of setting out more clearly a 
strategy for the development of Carnival as a foreign exchange 
earner through the export of Carnival and carnival cultural goods. 
In so doing it sketches some of the socio-economic linkages 
between the Trinidad and Tobago Carnival and similar type 
carnivals abroad. It states 


"These regional and extra-regional varying transplants of 
Trinidad and Tobago Carnival have quite naturally presented 
themselves over the years as catchment area markets for the 
export of Carnival goods and services from Trinidad and 
Tobago, to the extent that a relative thriving business has 
resulted, particularly in services" 


The paper goes on to enumerate these services as the expertise of 
bandleaders , metal workers,craftsmen, seamstresses, MC Comedians, 
mas players,calypso, mas and pan judges, decorators, wire benders, 
costume designers, calypsonians, steel bands, dialect poets, kings 
and queens of Carnivals. In some cases there are movements of 
finished costumes and even entire sections of bands are sometimes 
provided by Trinidad. There is also a possible export of puppet 
mas such as Tan Tan and Sagaboy. 


In the long run however there is a real sense in which this type 
of export of Carnival creates competition in the international 
markets for Trinidad and Tobago Carnival and reduces its Capacity 
to earn foreign exchange. Caribana in Toronto is a real 
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alternative to Carnival in Trinidad and Tobago. I.5 Million people 
were involved in the parade either as players, patron-supporters 
or spectators in 1993. The event is reported to have brought into 
Toronto $250 Million Canadian as foreign exchange. The argument 
that there should be a National policy to create more T and T type 
Carnivals in an ever increasing —— of countries around the 
world should be carefully rethought. Bs perall ave Ihiucdsu 
AALS ey, ta “aw Wey rere oi eon Ss 
Perhaps the greatest source of confusion sepives from the failure 
to make a clear distinction between the nature of the consumption 
function when it relates to performance as ritual, ceremony or 
play as compared with consumption of physical product. ex—the- 
wtilization—ofserviee+ That is to say, consumer behavior that is 
of a symbolic and hedonic nature as opposed to that which is 
utilitarian. This analysis is essential to the design of any 
effective marketing strategy for the arts. It is also essential to 
an understanding of why Trinidad and Tobago is so reluctant,as it 
were, to play 'mas' for Tourists. The old Calypso King in Matura's 
"Rum and Coco Cola" kills the young tourist girl because she 
became a threat to the traditional and ritual passing on of the 
crown, the continuity of lineage. In Earl Lovelace's "The Dragon 
Can't Dance" the young girl cant understand why the old dragon 
dancer plays the same 'mas' every year because she doesn't 
understand the difference between ritual performance and just 
playing mas. In the same play the Calypsonian is rejected by the 
cultural leaders of the village because he has abandoned the 


AG sh Ss cussion for commercial success and material well being. In a 
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discussion with a friend I stated that Trinidadians were ambiguous 
about Tourism. I was promptly reminded that the Government might 
be "ambiguous about tourism" but Trinidadians are not. The 
implication here is that Carnival is for the people of Trinidad 
and Tobago: it must not be diluted for tourist consumption. 
Another person commented emphatically, "They are welcome to come 
and enjoy themselves but we not dancing for them." The question 
that immediately arises is , can Carnival be packaged for export 
as tourism, or can it be the dynamic force in an export oriented 
culture goods industry without risking this conflict of ownership 
that is deeply rooted in the peoples' perceptions of what is 
private and what is public in the culture of the country. I firmly 
believe that we need to provide the managers with some new 
approaches in social and economic theory to help them answer these 
questions. 


Economic Theory and Carnival 


Classical economic theory considers production as a process which 
involves the utilization of scarce resources according to some 
specific technology to produce goods and services which are 
desired and which satisfy identifiable needs. On the other hand, 
consumption is the use of final consumer goods and services to 
satisfy individual or household needs. In general, consumption in 
the classical sense is viewed as the consuming of physical or the 
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% choice of one nurse over another hypothesising that one has better 
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material characteristics of products. 


It has long been recognized that a theory of consumer behavior 
that largely treats the act of consumption as the transformation 
of the physical characteristics of a good into satisfying utility 
is too restricting. Services, for example, have no physical 
embodiment. For purposes of price theory they can be adequately 
incorporated into the demand function as units of a service. 
However, the nature of consumption with respect to services is 
entirely different in terms of time, space and product dimensions. 
The product design and marketing strategies are usually quite 
different to that for physical products. This has lead many 
economists and social theorists to seek alternative approaches to 
explaining consumer choices. One such approach was introduced by 
Lancaster in the late fifties: The New Consumer Demand. 


The new consumer demand considers final(individual or household) 
consumption as a technology which transforms the attributes of the 
good or service into satisfaction or specific utilities. In short 
the consumer consumes the attributes of the good or service not 
the physical good. There are many problems of measurement and 
theory with this approach but it does provide a framework for 
understanding market segmentation and product differentiation. 
Most important,this theory includes services in a meaningful way. 
On the basis of this theory I can now use scientific(conjoint and 
other form of multiattribute scaling methods) to evaluate the 
statement, 


"I prefer the Carnival in Trinidad to that in Toronto because 
Trinidad Carnivals are traditionally safer, allows greater 
opportunity for patron-participatory action, is more 


the "playing" of 'mas', is more of an expression of the total 
society". 


can do this in much the same way that I can make and assess my 


v authentic in terms of the way it integrates calypso, pan and 
G . 
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bed side manners than the other but equally technically efficient 
in taking a blood sample. The new consumer demand or attribute 
approach to the study of consumer choice has been enriched by the 
work of students of consumer behavior that have introduced to the 
analysis the concepts of hedonic and symbolic consumption behavior 
as distinct from utilitarian consumption subsumed in classical 
demand theory. So far, it is this new analytical methodology that 
has been missing from the debate and the formal discussion that 
has guided the managers of the Carnival in Trinidad and Tobago. 
Of course there are sufficient commentary in various documents and 
in casual conversation to suggest, ythere is more than passing 
awareness of the role of symbolismPi our choices. But it has not 
effectively integrated into the cision making processes when 
managers and policy makers programme for the sector. For instance 
the comment in one paper to the effect that "Trinidad and Tobago 
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has moved from the stage in which it accommodates carnival to one 
in which it programmes for carnival" suggests that there is a 
sense in which utilitarian consumption is being traded off for 
symbolic and hedonic consumption. This further suggests backward 
bending labour supply curves in some segments of the labour 
market. In fact one calypsonian(Lord Kitchner) states the 
Situation quite convincingly: "ah working Ash Wednesday, ah 
working Christmas and Easter, but when J'Ouvert come don't ask me 
to work for Carnival". 


According to the rationality that underpins classical economic 

theory backward bending demand curves are not consistent with the 

principle of the more of all goods(usually material) consumed the 

greater the levels of satisfaction. In some sense trading off 

material well being(goods) for fun, games, and participation in 

rituals and ritual ceremony is considered as inimical..to growth 

and therefore not desirable: it is considered “# problems in 

preindustrial societies leading to instabilities in the labour 

market. Is this irresponsible and does it really represent 

instability in the labour market? Perhaps it characterizes choice 

in a free society between the need for ritual ceremony and that 

for material well being. In short, if there is a private culture 

that is shared only through the rituals and ceremonies of a 

society then the uniqueness and the novelty of the ceremony may 

constitute a potential comparative advantage in some formal 

economic market situation; but its participants (owners) May choose 

not to turn this to their material advantage. If the performance 

is the discovery of self, the telling of one's story the search 

for being, how does one sell it? 4t 16 dike tals Lucien {ele fuss 

bw bc On ttle Cretar Urr ~ tle bts Aus $Cekiwtn wm lly. D-page 

Consumption in Ritual and Ritual Performance iMag” For 44 Com pte be [he 
mas? 15 to STOb IK beg 

In ritual, ritual ceremony and performance there is no clear © “y 

division between producers/suppliers and individual or household Ae pie 

consumers/audience. This sets hedonic and symbolic Sener r on™ 5 Its 

apart from utilitarian type consumption normally associated with ASL, 

the manufacturing and commercial service sector. When I go to a cb 
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play or to church I am a _ participant through my responses Cys 
(emotional, cognitive) or participation in the ceremony . 
(chants,songs,abeyance, reading of passages,etc). In short, I am 


consumer and producer or performer at the same time. One may refer 
to such a person as a patron participant. A patron participant may 
be someone who enjoys the Carnival events for the sake of the 
aesthetics of the art forms themselves and the trinity of 
relationships pan, calypso, and 'mas' that creates Carnival. A 
patron participant may on a higher level be someone who is a 
Supporter, sharing in the ownership of the art form as a player, 
performer, volunteer, spokesperson, rapporteur, musician, 
historian, researcher, etc. 


Carnival may be perceived by some as ritual performance like the 
Dragon Dancer, the Midnight Robber, the Moko Jumbie,burrokeet, 


heir sponsors? 
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etc. To others it might be enjoyed as spectacle, that is for the 
King and Queen of the Bands Show, Panorama or as play/innovation, 
king sailors, stickfight, masqueraders bands, Tan Tan and Sagaboy 
and other Peter Minshall characters. Carnival may therefore be 
ritual (in a sense old time Carnival), it may be spectacle, it may 
be play/innovation. As pure spectacle it attracts the consumer 
that is more utilitarian in his/her consumption needs. These are 
likely to be tourists but not exclusively so. Local attendance at 
"Champs in Concert" is popular with the local population as a 
spectator event, a review of the ritual and ceremonial 
performances of the weeks before. 


A true patron participant does not just attend the finals of a 
particular event. He/she attends the preliminaries, the semi- 
finals and the finals.They are at the band launchings, the calypso 
tents,the mas and pan yards. They are pushing the pan-stans on 
panorama night. The purist are with the panistes on stage as the 
Calypso "Despers Coming Down " indicates. They are the ones that 
give meaning to the calypso "The street make to walk on Carnival 
day", because that is where they are, supporting, providing water 
and food to the players and dancing and basking in the moments of 
glory with their bands. In short the patron participant becomes 
involved in the process by which the 'mas' evolves to the highest 
form of aesthetic excellence and is transformed through cultural 
rituals and "play" to the level of ecstasy. The patron participant 
remains involved from the first note struck in the pan-yard until 
the pan is most finely tuned and the arrangements sharpened to the 
point that the novelty of 'pan' becomes new truths felt intensely 
upon the senses. These participants are more likely to be either 
nationals or former nationals now living abroad and citizens of 
Trinidad and Tobago still residing in the country. I hold the view. 
that Non- “national foreign audiences can be 

that hey-& ecome patron participants. is ype of audience 
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o__develo ment is, therefore, a possible strategy for cultural 
tourism.) 


The question is, what is the process by which this 


x? becomes possible? What are the conditions of admission to the 


cult? 

What strategies of socialisation and acculturalisation are 
required and how do we accomplish it? Is it possible to use the 
Trinidad and Tobago type Carnivals abroad to help accomplish this? 
How do we work around the Pe a those Carnivals and 
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